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When we think of all the forces, all the causes at work in the
sixty-three years of her reign : with how few of them she was in
sympathy, how few she understood ; we must find it ironically
strange that Victoria should, by the accident of a youthful
accession and a long reign, have been chosen to give her name to
an age, to impose an illusory show of continuity and uniformity
on a tract of time, where men and manners, science and philoso-
phy, the fabric of social life and its directing ideas, changed more
swiftly perhaps, and more profoundly, than they have ever
changed in an age not sundered t>y a political or a religious
upheaval. If the Queen, and not Prince Albert, had died in 1861,
we might have set against each other the Victorian and Edwardian
ages, and seen in the contrast the most striking example in our
history of pacific, creative, unsubversive revolution.

The most prominent feature of the Early Victorian Age was a
prodigious increase in population, in riches, in order, and in
puritanism.  The boisterous Hogarthian disorder of the Georgian
reigns disgusted and appalled the Evangelical bourgeoisie which
was becoming the dominant class.    In 1835 the stink of the
Thames at Westminster, Mr. Young tells us, still made it im-
possible to keep open the windows of the House of Commons.
And " with 250,000 vagrants on the pad and all the village idiots
at large, the unprotected female really had something to be
afraid of."   Mr. Young explains the importance of the enquiries
and Blue Books of the Thirties and Forties in the work of social
sanitation.     (I  have  sometimes  wondered whether olfactory
sensibility did not suddenly become more acute,  remembering
that under Lewis the Fourteenth   the  staircases  at   Versailles
were used as latrines.)  Cleanliness, in any case, suddenly was
placed next to godliness : the middle classes imposed neatness on
the proletariat,  and  religion  upon  the  aristocracy.     " Lord
Hatherton used to say that in 1810 only two gentlemen in Stafford-
shire had family prayers ;   in 1850 only two did not.5'   By no
effort of sympathetic imagination can we enter the minds of the
pious (and " progressive ") millowners who worked small children
fifteen hours a day, and'resisted with righteous indignation all
attempts to stop this monstrosity.   Mr. Young admirably says of
Victorian England that " its practical ideals were at odds with its
religious professions, and its religious belief was at issues with
its intelligence."    For my part I think that the disgust which
this hypocrisy arouses now is entirely justified, and I continue to
read Lytton Strachey's books with unabated pleasure.  But great
material reforms were certainly carried through by the Early
Victorians, and they did not invent sweated labour.   It spread